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The complexities and uncertainties inherent to climate change place ecosystems and governance systems 
under pressure, in particular at the local level, where the causes and consequences of climate change play 
out. To address this complexity, local authorities have to be flexible, with an emphasis on learning and 
experimentation to lower greenhouse gas emissions and adapt to the challenges climate change poses — 
hence, they have to become learning organisations. Examining MalmG, this paper explores whether it has 
the characteristics to embrace and institutionalise learning and how this affects the development of its 
climate policies. The analysis finds several elements invaluable for Malm6’s innovative climate policies: 
climate strategies are incorporated within the city’s long-term vision to become a sustainable city: socially, 
economically and environmentally; dialogue and learning are emphasised throughout the process; and all 
stakeholders are involved, including external partners, leading to integrated approaches. 


Keywords: urban climate governance; local authorities; climate policy forerunners; learning organisation; 


sustainable cities; Malm6 


1. Introduction 


While actions are needed at various levels to 
address climate change, urban areas are crucial. 
For the first time in history, more than 50% of 
humanity resides in urban areas, altering the 
relationship between humans and nature: modern 
cities are defined by a concentration of eco- 
nomic activity, infrastructure and intensive 
human interaction (United Nations Population 
Fund 2007). Despite benefits, urban areas con- 
stitute 40-70% of global greenhouse gas (GHG) 
emissions (International Energy Agency 2008; 
UN-Habitat 2011).' Cities, however, not only 
generate emissions, but also strategies to miti- 
gate climate change via policies, technical 
investments and communication (Kern & Alber 
2008; Hoornweg et al. 2011; UN-Habitat 2011). 
In fact, per capita emissions of many cities are 
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lower than the national average (Dodman 2009; 
Liu et al. 2012). 

While mitigation has long been on_ the 
research and policy agenda, emission reduction 
strategies have not unfolded quickly enough; 
adaptation to the short- and long-term vulner- 
abilities of climate change thus becomes a 
necessary complement to mitigation (McEvoy 
et al. 2006; Martens et al. 2009; McEvoy 
et al. 2010; UN-Habitat 2011). While mitigation 
and adaptation strategies differ in terms of 
spatial and temporal scales and institutional con- 
texts, it is increasingly recognised that integrated 
mitigation-adaptation strategies, taking vulner- 
ability and a long-term sustainable development 
perspective into account, will be required (Klein 
et al. 2007; Wilbanks & Sathaye 2007; Martens 
et al. 2009). This is all the more relevant in 
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cities, which both contribute to climate change 
and are already vulnerable to the consequences. 
Cities include wide expanses of non-porous sur- 
faces, exacerbating flood risk and urban heat 
island. Moreover, extreme weather events can 
lead to temporary or prolonged urban resource 
demands (e.g. energy and water), weaken urban 
infrastructural networks or endanger historic 
architecture (Carter 2011; UN-Habitat 2011; da 
Silva et al. 2012). Within cities, integrative cli- 
mate policies, planning and design strategies can 
facilitate more efficient use of urban services 
and natural resources, while addressing vulner- 
ability and improving quality of life (e.g. air 
quality, reduced travel time) (Klein et al. 2007; 
Martens et al. 2009; Carter 2011; McCormick 
et al. 2013). 

Although local authorities are not the only 
actor(s) to consider in urban climate governance, 
they remain significant (Bulkeley & Castan- 
Broto 2013, UN-Habitat 2011; Kern & Mol 
2013; McCormick et al. 2013). They are, at 
least traditionally, responsible for coordinating 
urban planning and design, transportation, build- 
ing and construction — all relevant sectors for 
mitigation and adaptation (Wilson & Piper 
2010; McCormick et al. 2013). Furthermore, 
the response capacity and ensuing policies to 
address climate change depend on specific local 
conditions and organisational elements 
(Tompkins & Adger 2005; Burch 2010). Due to 
multiple complexities and uncertainties, addres- 
sing urban climate challenges is not the unfold- 
ing of a one-time implementation plan; rather, 
urban climate policies need to be adaptive and 
flexible (McEvoy et al. 2010). Local authorities 
must tackle the interdependencies and interac- 
tions between different actors and actions, adopt- 
ing an institutionalised ability to continuously 
learn and change with respect to climate change 
— they have to become learning organisations 
(Senge 1990). A focus on learning can support 
urban climate governance and the adoption and 
implementation of urban climate policies.* 
Learning thus serves as a focal element in this 


paper. 


This paper investigates if a particular local 
authority reflects the characteristics of learning 
organisations (Senge 1990) and if so, how this 
facilitates an adaptive’ climate policy. To explore 
the value of learning organisations in urban cli- 
mate governance, an in-depth analysis was con- 
ducted of a city regarded as a sustainability 
forerunner: Malmé, Sweden (recognised by 
European Commission’s 2012 RegioStars Award 
for integrated sustainable development strategies, 
Idébanken’s 2011 prize for long-term efforts to 
become a sustainable city, WWF’s 2011 Earth 
Hour Capital, etc.*). In addition to its achieve- 
ments, Malm6 has faced struggles. Previously an 
industrial city, Malm6 suffered an economic 
collapse in the late 1980s. This crisis provided 
city leaders with an opportunity to redirect 
Malm6’s identity and policies, learning to adapt 
from industrial development to sustainable devel- 
opment. Malm6’s organisational structure and 
relevant climate policies are investigated through 
an analysis of policy documents, grey literature, 
participatory observation (e.g. participation in 
internal, cross-departmental and partner meetings, 
conferences and workshops)’ as well as 10 inter- 
views conducted with representatives from the 
Environment Department, City Planning Office, 
City Hall and the Streets and Parks Department. 
The analysis of a single case study is limited when 
it comes to generalisable results, but has the 
advantage that it can be conducted in much detail 
(Yin 2009). Studying a forerunner is also relevant 
from a policy perspective (Flyvbjerg 2004). Other 
cities may learn how Malmé, adopting the 
structure of a learning organisation, is able to 
cope with the uncertainties and complexities of 
climate change. 

This paper is divided into four sections. 
Section 2 applies Learning Organisation Theory 
to develop a conceptual framework for adaptive 
climate governance of local authorities. Section 3 
investigates to what extent MalmG’s local author- 
ity has adopted the characteristics of a learning 
organisation concerning the development and 
implementation of its climate policies. Main find- 
ings are discussed in Section 4. 
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2. Addressing climate change at the local level 
through learning 


Local authorities have long been called upon to 
modify their structure, competencies and respon- 
sibilities to provide services and address chal- 
lenges (Wollmann 2004). In the 1980s, New 
Public Management (NPM) attempted to moder- 
nise the public sector along three lines: lean gov- 
ernment, introduce private-sector management 
principles and enhance innovation and flexibility 
of local leadership (Wollmann 2004).° NPM has 
faced criticism concerning its emphasis on market 
tules, reducing local governments’ ability to reg- 
ulate (Rose & Stahlberg 2005; Katusiimeh et al. 
2012). Meanwhile, local authorities moved from a 
regulatory/service provision role to an enabling 
role (Rose & Stahlberg 2005; Betsill & Bulkeley 
2006; Bulkeley & Castan-Broto 2013). A second 
phenomenon is a general trend towards decentra- 
lisation of authority in Europe’ — in particular in 
Scandinavia — providing local institutions with 
increasing responsibilities, expanding participatory 
rights, while enhancing public accountability 
(Wollmann 2004). Past reforms altered local 
authorities’ roles and responsibilities (Lidstrém 
2011). In the process, they facilitated a more stra- 
tegic governing role, preparing local authorities to 
learn to adapt to coming challenges, including 
climate change. 

Senge (1990) refers to organisations where 
new ideas are encouraged to develop, where 
employees and the whole organisation are conti- 
nually learning, as learning organisations. 
Learning organisations are assumed to be better 
able to address complex challenges with high 
uncertainty, especially situations where adaptive 
capacity and flexibility are required to turn incom- 
ing information into appropriate — strategies. 
Learning organisations and organisational learning 
received significant attention in the 1990s, notably 
in literature on management and organisation 
(Ortenblad 2002; Yeo 2005; Rowley & Gibbs 
2008). Debates on the wider applicability of 
these concepts are ongoing, also with regard to 
local authorities and environmental governance 


(Siebenhiiner & Arnold 2007; Siebenhiiner 2008; 
Dieleman 2013). The difference between learning 
organisations and organisational learning is most 
commonly referred to as the former being an end, 
the latter being a means (Armstrong & Foley 
2003). Learning organisation literature focuses on 
identifying characteristics that facilitate an organi- 
sation to learn, thus serving as an organisational 
form. Scholars who address organisational (and 
social) learning examine how learning develops 
within an organisation (Hinkel ef al. 2009, 
Tabara et al. 2010). They pay attention to the 
learning process (Ortenblad 2002; Folke et al. 
2005; Yeo 2005; Nilsson & Gerger-Swartling 
2009). 

This paper focuses on learning organisations, 
using Senge’s conceptualisation of learning orga- 
nisations as its starting point. While originally 
applied to management and organisation studies, 
it is applicable to studies on public administration 
and elected officials (Senge 1990). Despite criti- 
cism of Senge’s demarcation of learning organisa- 
tions (Ortenblad 2002, 2007; Rowley & Gibbs 
2008), his work The Fifth Discipline is used as a 
starting point, since both academics and profes- 
sionals most commonly refer to it when discussing 
learning organisations (Yeo 2005; Ortenblad 
2007). Senge’s approach provides a framework to 
examine urban climate governance factors, stres- 
sing learning within a local authority. 

For Senge, there are five disciplines — or con- 
ditions (Ortenblad 2002) — for creating a learning 
organisation: personal mastery, mental models, 
team learning, building a shared vision and sys- 
tems thinking. The first four disciplines serve as 
antecedents of the fifth, systems thinking, thereby 
demonstrating their interconnectedness. According 
to Senge (1990, p. 12) ‘the five disciplines develop 
as an ensemble.’ He identifies three levels of 
learning: individual, team and _ organisational 
(Senge 1990; Yeo 2005). We refer to these as the 
individual, internal and external dimensions of 
learning within the local authority. Concerning 
the individual dimension, personal mastery 
includes personal commitment to learning, notably 
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among those in leadership. In urban climate gov- 
ernance literature, /eadership is equally stressed 
(Kingdon 1995; Bulkeley 2010; McCormick 
et al. 2013). Concerning the internal dimensions 
(within an organisation), mental models establish 
beliefs and principles which grant meaning; team 
learning includes dialogue, training and goal set- 
ting. In urban climate governance, internal com- 
munication and organisational capacity are 
emphasised (Klein et al. 2007; Rogers 2009). 
Concerning the external dimension, when indivi- 
duals and organisations build a shared vision, they 
become aware of expectations and find direction. 
Finally, systems thinking enables persons and 
organisations to examine a problem in its full 
setting. In our case, this refers to how a local 
authority functions within a multi-actor and multi- 
level system. In urban climate governance, scho- 
lars emphasise communication and participation 
with citizens and stakeholders, as well as horizon- 
tal and vertical collaborations with other cities 
and government levels (Kern & Bulkeley 2009; 
Bulkeley & Castan-Broto 2013). When learning 
occurs at all levels, or dimensions, this is referred 
to as systemic learning, which is what an organi- 
sation should strive for (Yeo 2005). Senge’s con- 
ceptualisation, while not an exact fit, aligns with 
relevant factors in urban climate governance lit- 
erature (Rogers 2009; Bulkeley 2010; Burch 2010; 
Shaw & Theobald 2011; Dieleman 2013; 
McCormick et al. 2013). 

Using Senge’s conceptualisation of learning 
organisations, a framework can be developed to 
examine whether a local authority has the 
characteristics to embrace and _ institutionalise 
learning in its ability to confront climate change. 
This framework helps to understand and ‘define’ a 
local authority as a learning organisation in 
climate governance (see Table 1). In this frame- 
work, learning organisation disciplines are referred 
one-to-one to urban climate governance factors. 
However, disciplines and factors are interdepen- 
dent and overlapping. For example, a learning 
organisation’s team learning most obviously 
correlates to urban climate governance’s emphasis 


on building organisational capacity. Team learning 
is also dependent on leadership, dialogue and 
communication. Effective urban climate policy is 
not the result of a single urban climate governance 
factor, just as a learning organisation is not 
the result of a single discipline; rather the inter- 
dependent combination of  disciplines/factors 
facilitate effective urban climate policy. The 
remainder of this section frames urban climate 
governance literature from a learning organisation 
perspective. 


2.1. Individual dimension — leaders with 
personal mastery 


Learning organisations start with personal mastery, 
including personal goals and commitment to learn- 
ing (Senge 1990). This requires a new form of 
leadership, centred on vision. ‘In a learning orga- 
nisation, leaders are designers, stewards and tea- 
chers. They are responsible for building 
organisations where people continually expand 
their capabilities to understand complexity, clarify 
vision and improve shared mental models — that is, 
they are responsible for learning’ (Senge 1990, p. 
340). Urban climate governance also requires lea- 
ders who motivate employees, recognise opportu- 
nities, identify and transform barriers and make 
use of existing powers; who think beyond election 
cycles, focusing on long-term planning (Folke 
et al. 2005; Shaw & Theobald 2011). 
Siebenhtiner and Arnold (2007, p. 343) identify 
leaders who ‘initiate innovations and keep innova- 
tion processes in motion’. Such persons are often 
called policy entrepreneurs (Kingdon 1995; 
Bulkeley 2010). Leaders (e.g. mayors, senior 
staff) who understand the relevance of urban cli- 
mate policy and sustainable development — and 
how they can increase a city’s overall attractive- 
ness and competitiveness — are more likely to 
include climate change amongst policy priorities, 
especially when deciding how to use scarce finan- 
cial and human resources (Rogers 2009; Burch 
2010; UN-Habitat 2011; McCormick ef al. 2013). 
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2.2. Internal dimension — dialogue and 
communication to develop shared mental models 


Mental models include beliefs and principles that 
explain a cause-effect relationship, granting mean- 
ing to a particular issue (Bui & Baruch 2010). This 
requires dialogue and communication inside an 
organisation, including how a message is framed 
or perceived, which influences beliefs, values, 
incentives and action (Tabara et al. 2010). In con- 
trast, ineffective communication can jeopardise a 
learning organisation’s shared vision (Bui & 
Baruch 2010). Dialogue and communication strate- 
gies may reveal competing priorities or discourses, 
such as framing mitigation and adaptation as com- 
peting or complimentary (Nilsson & Gerger- 
Swartling 2009; Bulkeley & Castan-Broto 2013). 
Ideally, via dialogue, issues are continuously 
reframed until a consensus is reached. This is parti- 
cularly relevant regarding complex and dynamic 
challenges like climate change, as learning to 
adapt to a changing system requires continuous 
dialogue to revitalise a mental model, enable com- 
prehension and build trust, while acknowledging 
that different perspectives can coexist. In some 
contexts, climate change itself becomes contested 
and its problem definition politicised, stalemating 
any strategy, shared mental models and organisa- 
tional learning (McCright & Dunlap 2011). 
Learning organisation and urban climate gov- 
ernance research indicate that an organisational 
culture built on trust, respect and low-power dis- 
tances (e.g. junior and senior staff speak freely and 
share responsibility) is more likely to generate a 
sense of community, encourage dialogue and facil- 
itate continuous learning (Gephart et al. 1996; 
Folke et al. 2005; Rogers 2009). Within the local 
authority, dialogue across departmental silos and 
with stakeholders can reinforce a particular mental 
model, preventing strategies from undermining 
each other (Wilbanks & Sathaye 2007; Nilsson & 
Gerger-Swartling 2009). How climate change is 
communicated to society influences subsequent 
responses, especially if climate scepticism is rele- 
vant. Perceived vulnerability, community values, 
the level of societal empowerment and trust in 


(local) government, influence if, when and how 
cities act (Folke et al. 2005; Burch 2010; Glaas 
et al. 2010; Carter 2011). 


2.3. Internal dimension — enhancing capacity 
via team learning 


According to Senge (1990, p. 14) ‘the basic mean- 
ing of a “learning organisation” is an organisation 
that is continually expanding its capacity to create 
its future’. A learning organisation’s culture 
encourages experimentation and risk-taking, with 
mistakes viewed as opportunities for organisa- 
tional learning (Gephart et al. 1996). A focus on 
long-term sustainable development can reinforce 
adaptive capacity, strengthening a city’s response 
to climate change and improving resilience 
(Martens et al. 2009). Alavi and McCormick 
(2004) argue that less hierarchical organisations 
tend to be more willing to work together towards 
a common goal, especially if they incorporate a 
future-oriented perspective. Committed employ- 
ees, willing to acquire new skills, can expand 
organisational capacity (Senge 1990). Learning 
organisation and urban climate governance 
research identify the need for broad-based (e.g. 
city as a whole) and specific capacities (e.g. tech- 
nical expertise) within an organisation (Klein e¢ al. 
2007; Bui & Baruch 2010). Capacity can be 
extended via interactive team learning, trainings 
or workshops, as well as providing spaces for 
interaction (Hinkel et al. 2009). Such activities, 
however, require resources, including financial 
support, staff time and expertise (Wilbanks & 
Sathaye 2007; Rogers 2009). 


2.4. External dimension — communication and 
participation to build a shared vision 


Building a shared vision, one that the local author- 
ity and relevant stakeholders (e.g. citizens, NGOs, 
private sector) contribute to, can result in a more 
authentic climate policy; moreover, successful 
implementation will depend on stakeholder sup- 
port (Klein et al. 2007). To do so requires effective 
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external communication: to generate curiosity and 
comprehension amongst stakeholders; and partici- 
pation: to generate stakeholder engagement. When 
constructing a shared vision, participants under- 
stand what is expected, become part of a process 
and embrace ownership (Senge 1990; Fiinfgeld 
2010). Participation implies continuous learning; 
an organisation must learn to balance competing 
demands and discourses, whilst maintaining 
accountability and legitimacy (Bulkeley & 
Castan-Broto 2013). Doing so effectively can 
increase trust in local government organisations. 
Active participation ensures that local exper- 
tise is not overlooked, but reinforces scientific 
knowledge (McEvoy et al. 2010). It can tap the 
skills and interests of the private sector and the 
public, offering creative approaches to common 
challenges, while building policy support. To 
facilitate participation requires some informality, 
flexibility and an emphasis on learning-by-doing, 
to balance competing demands (Folke et al. 2005; 
Rogers 2009; Glaas et al. 2010). Organisations 
embedded in cultures of trust, with high societal 
collectivism and social capital, are more likely to 
work together towards a common goal (Alavi & 
McCormick 2004; Folke et al. 2005). 


2.5. External dimension — vertical and 
horizontal collaboration to enhance system 
thinking 

For Senge (1990), the preceding four disciplines 
are antecedents of the fifth, systems thinking — all 
together building a stronger organisation internally 
and externally. Systems thinking facilitates com- 
prehension of how an organisation — a local 
authority — interacts with external actors, how 
internal decisions shape outside organisations and 
vice versa (Fullan 2004; da Silva et al. 2012). In 
urban climate governance, a city does not operate 
in a policy vacuum, but within a multilevel sys- 
tem, including vertical (e.g. higher government) 
and horizontal (e.g. city networks, neighbouring 
cities) interactions which influence a city’s ability 
to incorporate and institutionalise climate policies 
(Bulkeley 2010; Burch 2010; Bouteligier 2012). 


Given the complexity of climate change, vertical 
support (e.g. legal frameworks, financial subsidies) 
and external expertise (e.g. higher government, 
scientific institutions) can enable urban climate 
policies (UN-Habitat 2011; McCormick ef al. 
2013). Horizontally, dialogue and collaboration 
within city networks and with neighbouring muni- 
cipalities can avoid spatial mismatches, while 
these stakeholders learn to share resources (Kern 
& Alber 2008). Nevertheless, local authorities 
should caution against relying too extensively on 
external resources, as political parties or the prior- 
itisation of political agenda items — and (financial) 
support — may shift, in particular, during periods 
of austerity (den Exter et al. 2014). 


3. Malm as a learning organisation in 
addressing climate change 


This section explores to what extent MalmG’s local 
authority emphasises learning and dialogue when 
enacting urban climate policies, and if it acts as a 
learning organisation. 

At the national level, Sweden is considered to 
have one of the strongest local authority forms in 
Europe, politically and functionally, including the 
power to levy income taxes (Wollmann 2004; 
Lidstr6m 2011). Highly decentralised, local autho- 
rities are responsible for the majority of public 
services and goods (e.g. education, planning, 
environmental protection, social services). Via 
the Local Government Act of 1991, local authori- 
ties have the autonomy to develop an organisa- 
tional structure best suited to fulfil these duties 
(Wollmann 2004; Lidstrém 2011). Regarding miti- 
gation, Sweden is considered a forerunner; it was 
placed highest in the 20/2 Climate Change 
Performance Index* due to low emission levels 
and downward trends, notably in the housing sec- 
tor (German Watch/Climate Action Network 
Europe 2012). Regarding adaptation, Sweden 
adopted a national adaptation strategy in 2009, 
including climate change scenarios (e.g. wetter 
winters, drier summers, changes in the Baltic Sea 
and impacts on natural, social and technical sys- 
tems) and a focus on local adaptation (EEA 2012). 
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Sweden was an early adopter of Local Agenda 21 
and demonstrates strong commitment to local cli- 
mate action, including national policy guidance 
and financial subsidies (Eckerberg & Forsberg 
1998; Smedby & Neij 2013). 

Located in the southernmost province, Skane, 
Malmé is Sweden’s third largest city with a popu- 
lation of 300,000 (see Figure 1). The capital of 
Skane, most of Malm6’s population and employ- 
ment fall within municipal boundaries; still circa 
10% of residents commute, primarily to Lund and 
Copenhagen, with a larger percentage (circa 20%) 
commuting into Malmé (Oresunddirekt 2013). 
Historically an industrial city, Malmé was home 
to Kockums Shipyard. This changed in the 1980s/ 
1990s, when Malm6’s industries collapsed. 
Despite the challenges, this presented city leaders 
an opportunity to redirect Malm6’s identity. Three 
decisions initiated Malm6’s transition: the con- 
struction of Malmé University, the construction 
of the Oresund Bridge between Malmé and 
Copenhagen, and the construction of Bo0/- 
Sweden’s first 100% renewable energy city-district 
in its Western Harbour which addressees 


mitigation and adaptation by design (e.g. energy 
efficiency, renewable energy, open storm-water 
management, green roofs). For over 15 years, 
Malm6 has addressed sustainable development 
and climate change via technical measures (e.g. 
food waste and sewage sludge transformed to bio- 
gas), institutional measures (e.g. local laws, com- 
munication, participation) and large-scale pilot 
projects (e.g. Bo01). While mitigation is priori- 
tised, as a low-lying coastal city, Malm6 is vulner- 
able to climate change (e.g. sea-level rise, rising 
temperatures, sporadic flooding or drought) 
(Malm6 2012). Current policies attempt to inte- 
grate mitigation and adaptation within a sustain- 
able development perspective. 

GHG emissions are monitored in several ways: 
nationally, emissions are measured annually, includ- 
ing statistics per municipality; locally, Malm6 con- 
ducts traffic splits on automobile numbers and 
monitors particulate matter. Information is publicly 
available on Malm6’s website. Statistics confirm 
that Malm6’s GHG emissions fell from 1460 thou- 
sand tonnes in 1990 to 1350 thousand tonnes in 
2008, despite a population and GDP increase 
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Figure 1. Map of Malmé, demonstrating its coastal location. Two of Malm6’s main climate change/sustainability 
planning projects are circled. On the coast, is Western Harbour, a former brownfield. In the centre, is the retrofit of 
Augustenborg. This map was provided with permission from the City of Malmé. 
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(Miljébarometern 2013). However, in 2010, E-ON 
opened Oresundsverket, a natural gas combined- 
heat-and-power (CHP) plant supplying 3 TWh of 
electricity and 1 TWh of heat. Malm6’s GHG emis- 
sions increased to 2490 thousand tonnes — rising 
84% between 2008 and 2010 — demonstrating that 
efforts to address climate change must emphasise 
collaboration with actors beyond municipal control, 
such as private energy companies. 

Still, Malm6’s local authority is often cited as 
a forerunner in sustainable urban development and 
climate policy (e.g. 2010 World Habitat Award, 
2009 UN-Habitat Scroll of Honour) and receives 
5000 expert visitors’ a year. Despite its environ- 
mental reputation, Malmé suffers from crime and 
segregation, notably in its immigrant-dominated 
neighbourhoods. According to interviewees, 
Malm6 depicts a split image: a city of sustainabil- 
ity, of culture, the regional growth hub — and crime 
scenes and income disparity. Its greatest challenge 
is learning to connect these issues. 

Malmé decided not to enact a specific climate 
policy; instead, mitigation and adaptation are inte- 
grated in various policies to ensure that climate 
targets are addressed across sectors and depart- 
ments (Dowding-Smith 2013). Strategically, cli- 
mate change is addressed in the Environmental 
Programme and the Master Plan. Malm6’s 
(2009a) Environmental Programme has the objec- 
tive that Malm6é will become ‘Sweden’s Most 
Climate Friendly City’ (e.g. by 2020, all public 
buildings and procurement will incorporate renew- 
able energy and energy efficiency; by 2030, the 
entire municipality will run on 100% renewable 
energy). Malm6és Master Plan (until 2032) has the 
long-term objective that Malm6é will become ‘a 
sustainable and attractive city’. Neither document 
is legally binding. Still, according to interviewees, 
adherence is high: circa 95% of city projects fulfil 
stated criteria. As adaptation is a newer policy area, 
Malmo also has an Action Plan for Adaptation, 
which includes an emphasis on ‘climate-adapted 
planning’ with references to several EU-sponsored 
projects’ on adaptation experiments in Malmé. 
Operationally, climate change is addressed in sev- 
eral documents: on energy and buildings (e.g. 


Energy Strategy, — Environmental Building 
Programme for Southern Sweden), on transporta- 
tion (e.g. Traffic Environment Programme, Bicycle 
Programme, Walking Programme), on green/blue 
spaces (e.g. Green Plan, Nature Protection Plan 
and Rainwater Strategy) and on consumption (e.g. 
Policy for Sustainable Development and Food). 

Climate strategies are predominantly coordi- 
nated by the Environmental Department, but 
other municipal departments and regional authori- 
ties are involved, including City Hall, the Streets 
and Parks Department (transport infrastructure and 
green spaces), the City Planning Office, the Real 
Estate Office (public land sales/leasing), the 
Internal Services Department (managing public 
infrastructure) and VA Syd (municipal water com- 
pany). Transportation and waste management are 
addressed regionally: Skanetrafiken is responsible 
for public transport; SYSAV (South Scania Waste 
Company)" is responsible for waste management. 

As the largest land owner, building manager 
and employer, Malmé has considerable influ- 
ence over GHG emissions in its jurisdiction. 
First, Malmé has a planning monopoly; all new 
projects must be approved by the City Planning 
Office. Second, all municipal buildings run on 
‘green certified electricity’. Third, Malmé has 
influence over private developments, notably 
those built on municipal land. Following eco- 
nomic collapse, Malm6é was forced to purchase 
Western Harbour from its retreating industries 
(e.g. Kockums, Saab). As the primary land 
owner, before contracts are signed and land 
sold, developers must agree to stricter require- 
ments than national building standards, as spe- 
cified in the Environmental Building Programme 
for Southern Sweden. New techniques, such as 
passive housing, green roofs or small-scale 
renewable energy instillations, are tested in 
Western Harbour and then applied to other 
parts of Malm6 — with less hesitation from 
private developers, who learned to incorporate 
these techniques in Western Harbour. The 
Building Programme'* is now required in all 
new developments that rent or purchase munici- 
pal land. 
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3.1. Individual dimension — leaders with 
personal mastery 


Malm6’s climate polices are influenced by local 
politicians, directors and managers who demon- 
strate commitment to climate leadership 
(Norrman 2010; Dowding-Smith 2013). 
According to interviewees and proven by awards 
(e.g. Lee Kuan Yew World City Prize 2012), for- 
mer Mayor Ilmar Reepalu (1994-2013) was a 
driving force behind Malm6’s forerunner status 
in urban climate governance, demonstrating a 
high level of personal mastery. Taking office at 
the height of Malm6’s economic crisis, Reepalu 
saw this as an opportunity: Malm6 was in need of 
a new identity. Mayor Reepalu came to office with 
an economic vision, a youth vision, a social vision 
and a city planning vision — a long-term plan to 
move Malm6 from its industrial past towards a 
sustainable future. Malm6’s own policy entrepre- 
neur, Mayor Reepalu proclaimed ‘MalmG’s story 
of transition’ at conferences, among business part- 
ners and investors, and among employees and 
citizens; together constructing Malmé’s shared 
vision. Interviewees stated that this stable leader- 
ship and vision have influenced Malm6’s climate 
strategies. '* 

Leadership is also emphasised amongst depart- 
ment directors and sub-managers, who encourage 
innovative thinking and cross-sectoral collabora- 
tion. They encourage civil servants and technical 
experts to develop their own personal mastery, 
taking responsibility and engaging in inter-depart- 
mental issue committees. 


3.2. Internal dimension — dialogue and 
communication to develop shared mental models 


According to interviewees and conference docu- 
ments, Malm6 embeds climate policy and green 
growth within its broader sustainability strategies, 
developing a particular mental model. These 
issues are framed as relevant not only for the 
environment, but also for socioeconomic concerns. 
To enhance understanding and approval of climate 
strategies, routine meetings amongst departmental 


directors, local politicians and civil servants are 
organised, resulting in a shared and repeated men- 
tal model: ‘the Malm story of transition’. Having 
everyone — at all levels of the organisation — 
reiterate the same story reduces miscommunica- 
tions and conflicts and increases organisational 
trust, according to interviewees. Moreover, climate 
scepticism is low in Malmé; notably, the 
Environmental Programme was adopted unani- 
mously across party lines (Dowding-Smith 2013). 
Still, building a coherent understanding of 
Malm6’s climate policy — even within the local 
authority — has proven to be a long process. A 
socially segregated city, Malm6 has the highest 
crime rate in Sweden. Not all departments or poli- 
ticians agree that climate change should feature as 
the top priority. This occasionally places social 
and technical departments at odds as to whether 
social equity and security, or infrastructure and 
environment, should be prioritised. Such chal- 
lenges influence Malm6’s dominant mental 
model, and how it is framed and communicated. 
Malm6’s Environment Department encourages a 
more obvious link between environmental and 
social concerns, framed as environmental justice. 


3.3. Internal dimension — enhancing capacity 
via team learning 


Malm6’s economic crisis of the 1990s initiated a 
process of continuous capacity development. It 
forced Malm6 to learn to function as a singular 
unit, across departments and hierarchies, adopting 
attributes of team learning. Over time, this gener- 
ated organisational capacity within the local 
authority, including technical know-how, colla- 
boration methods and the breakdown of sectoral 
approaches via regular cross-departmental work- 
shops and meetings, especially among technical 
departments. Building on successes and failures, 
Malm is not afraid to experiment with new policy 
or technical approaches; there are no mistakes, 
only learning processes (Norrman 2010). Malm6 
perceives sustainability as a continuous learning 
process, referred to as an ongoing journey.'* 
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Malmé has circa 50 employees engaged in 
climate and sustainability strategies. Thirty work 
at the Environment Department; others are inte- 
grated within the City Planning Office, Streets and 
Parks Department, Internal Services Department 
and Real Estate Office. Themes, like transport, 
have coordination teams which meet monthly; 
this facilitates policy integration across departmen- 
tal silos to combine expertise and develop inte- 
grated strategies. Meetings are often held in 
Malm6’s interdepartmental sustainability centre, 
Helix, a physical space to foster collaboration, 
enrich team learning and build local capacity. 
Dedicating sufficient resources and high staff 
numbers in the local authority is a strategic deci- 
sion; it allows employees time to explore innova- 
tive policy or planning approaches. Malm6 also 
brands itself as a climate forerunner: nationally, 
within Europe and in network affiliations. This 
has positive economic consequences: for example, 
the Danish wind energy company Vestas relocated 
its Nordic headquarters to Malmé. Malmé was 
also placed fourth in Forbes ‘World’s 15 most 
inventive cities’ for 2013, noting efforts in the 
cleantech sector. 


3.4. External dimension — communication and 
participation to build a shared vision 


While Malm6 emphasises structured internal com- 
munication, stakeholder engagement is less forma- 
lised. Instead, a learn-by-doing approach encourages 
flexible participation of NGOs, citizens and busi- 
nesses. Although flexible, communication and parti- 
cipation are emphasised in the Environmental 
Programme — building a shared vision together. 
Concerning communication, Malmo offers 
study tours for visiting urban experts in its ‘cli- 
mate arenas’ (e.g. Augustenborg Botanical Roof 
Garden, Bo01). Since 2007, Malm6 has hosted the 
No Ridiculous Car Journeys Campaign every 
May, during which civil servants in orange jump- 
suits ride on blue bicycles to promote city 
cycling’? as an alternative to cars for short dis- 
tances. Public concerts in city squares highlight 
cycling, and citizens can compete to be the ‘most 


ridiculous car driver’. This cycling campaign is 
highly visible: when polled, 50% of residents 
acknowledge awareness of the campaign; 15% 
state it has altered their driving habits (Malmé 
2010).'° Via such strategies, planners estimate 
that 35% of commuting to work and school is 
done by bicycle; meanwhile, car journeys fell 
from 52% in 2003 to 41% in 2008 (Malm6 
2009b). Still, for 10 years, total car numbers 
remain constant, due to a rising population and 
regional commuting, indicating Malmo will have 
to work closer with neighbouring municipalities 
and improve public transport options to lower car 
numbers. Current transport emissions from com- 
muting are circa 500,000 tons of CO ,-equivelent 
per year (Malm6 2009b).'’ 

Concerning sustainability education, several 
programmes receive funding and political support. 
Since 2001, Malm6’s local authority offers 
Climate-X, interactive workshops for secondary 
students on climate change. Since 2010, Malmd, 
Lund and Copenhagen collaborate in an EU-spon- 
sored education partnership, Oresund Classroom, 
which ‘engages students and teachers in envision- 
ing new learning processes for a sustainable 
society’. Additionally, by 2020, all schools, health 
care and public catering will serve organic or 
ethically certified meals.'* Several schools have 
done so already, remaining within the same bud- 
get, often via reduced meat consumption. These 
methods were shared with Malméd School 
Restaurant staff during a series of workshops in 
2011, and teachers educate students on the link 
between food consumption and climate change. 

Concerning participation, Malm6 realises that 
it will not meet its climate targets without enga- 
ging citizens and the private sector. Regarding 
more vulnerable citizens, Malm6 attempts to com- 
bine social inclusion and environmental sustain- 
ability, focusing on specific neighbourhoods. Its 
largest efforts are in Augustenborg and 
Rosengard. Built in the 1950s and 1960s, respec- 
tively, these neighbourhoods suffer(ed) from 
flooding and poor insulation as well as crime and 
unemployment. Both are predominately immigrant 
communities, so participation techniques vary to 
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engage diverse populations, while focusing on 
target groups (e.g. youth, elderly, community lea- 
ders, women). Ecocity Augustenborg began, in 
1998, to address seasonal flooding (via green 
roofs and open storm-water management) and 
energy concerns (insulating 1,800 apartments, 
incorporation of solar panels). Simultaneous with 
physical measures, citizen participation was 
stressed from the beginning (via information ses- 
sions, workshops, festivals and cultural events) to 
encourage project ownership, clarify expectations 
of the local authority and residents, and to facil- 
itate project legitimacy. Roughly 20% of residents 
participated and many projects were resident- 
initiatives, such as the open storm-water manage- 
ment system, a community carpool and Café 
Summer (café/community space).'” 

Building on the lessons of Augustenborg, in 
2008 Malmé, together with a public housing com- 
pany, initiated similar strategies in Rosengadrd. 
Plans include better connectivity to central Malm6é 
(e.g. improved cycling lanes, more buses), renew- 
able energy (e.g. urban windmills, solar panels at 
the school) and improved social spaces (e.g. cli- 
mate-smart food centre, community gardening, 
women’s activity centre). In Rosengard, Malmé 
attempts to combine innovative environmental 
technology, planning and increased social and eco- 
nomic integration, working with residents to do so. 

Concerning resident initiatives, the 
Environment Department offers grants (circa 1.3 
million SEK/year) for community - start-ups. 
Previously undersubscribed, many high-quality 
applications now compete. In addition to official 
grants, municipal budget flexibility is encouraged. 
As stated in an interview, ‘When it comes to 
community organisations, they come with passion 
and excitement to start something now... If we are 
going to be an active support mechanism, we need 
flexibility.’°° One start-up, Children in the City, 
linked elderly residents with immigrant families 
in socially deprived areas via arts and urban agri- 
culture. This evolved into a non-profit, called 
Grow in the City, which Malm hired to develop 
community gardens in Rosengard. 


Concerning public-private partnerships, 
Malmé participated in Sweden’s Building- 
Living-Dialogue, a _ collaborative planning 
method to engage architects, developers and 
civil servants in partnership throughout the build- 
ing process, combining expertise on specific 
themes, such as energy, safety and green space 
(Smedby & Neij 2013). This collaboration 
reduced production costs (e.g. building a joint- 
parking garage, shared landscaping), while 
addressing mitigation and adaptation (e.g. pas- 
sive-energy housing, green space planning) and 
other sustainability concerns (e.g. health, safety). 
Malm6 also provides physical spaces to encou- 
rage innovation: Minc is an incubator and work- 
space for sustainability entrepreneurs, venture 
capitalists and academics. 

Still, Malm6’s climate ambitions remain 
strongly influenced by its largest stakeholders, 
notably its energy companies. The 2009 opening 
of E-ON’s natural gas CHP plant, Oresundsverket, 
drastically increased MalmG’s per capita GHG 
emissions. As energy security is of national interest 
(riksintresse) however, Malm6 does not have the 
authority to obligate renewable energy, for example 
converting Oresundsverket to biogas production. 
Still, according to an interviewee, through contin- 
ued dialogue between Malm6 and E-ON, E-ON is 
beginning to consider a transformation to biogas. 
This, however, is a slow process: in 2008, E-ON 
had no interest in biogas; by 2010, they started 
‘speaking’ about biogas as a substitute for natural 
gas. No timeline is established. In other projects, E- 
ON is more cooperative. In Malm6’s new Hyllie 
neighbourhood, Malmé, VA Syd and E-ON signed 
a ‘climate contract’? on renewable energy and 
energy efficiency. According to an interviewee, 
‘E-ON sees Malm6 as a testing ground for new 
innovations, which can be used for marketing/pro- 
filing.’?! E-ON and Malmé are also piloting smart 
grids in several neighbourhoods. 

Dialogue and collaboration with Malmé’s 
largest stakeholders, and its more vulnerable resi- 
dents, remains a dual priority to further Malm6’s 
climate policies. 
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3.5. External dimension — vertical and 
horizontal collaboration to enhance system 
thinking 

While Malm6 has significant autonomy in arran- 
ging its climate policy, it functions in a broader 
system, including vertical and horizontal interac- 
tions, influencing its climate policy goals. A sys- 
tems thinking perspective helps Malm6 recognise 
external interactions with multiple actors at multi- 
ple levels, and make use of them in advancing 
climate learning and leadership. 

Vertically, Malm6 collaborates with national 
agencies, such as the Energy Agency 
(Energimyndigheten), the Environmental Protection 
Agency (Naturvardsverket) and the National Board 
of Housing, Building and Planning (Boverket). The 
EPA’s Climate Investment Programme (KLIMP) and 
its predecessor Local Investment Programme (LIP) 
funded numerous climate projects in Malm, provid- 
ing grants for hard and soft measures. KLIMP con- 
cluded in 2012, but other agencies continue to offer 
financial support. The Energy Agency runs 
Sustainable Municipalities and the Housing Board 
finances one-third of project costs via Delegation for 
Sustainable Cities. In 2011, Malm6 received one 
billion SEK (114€ million) from the Delegation to 
retrofit Rosengard on energy efficiency, transporta- 
tion, climate-smart food and participation strategies 
for hard-to-reach groups. Still, most subsidies termi- 
nated at the end of 2013, with no new subsidy 
schemes yet established. 

At the EU level, Malm6 has a permanent repre- 
sentative in Brussels to follow, influence and learn 
about new legislation and funding opportunities. 
Many departments have an EU _ coordinator. 
Consequently, Malm6 is involved in multiple EU- 
sponsored projects,’ which encourage learning and 
interaction among partner cities and within the local 
authority, further engraining climate 
strategies. Malmé joined the EU Covenant of 
Mayors in 2008 and former Mayor Reepalu chaired 
the EU Committee of Regions’ Commission for 
Environment, Energy and Climate Change. 

Horizontally, Malmo works with city networks 
and regional partners. Network participation 


includes /CLET, Eurocities (Reepalu chaired the 
Environment Forum), Baltic Metropoles, Energy 
Cities, Union of the Baltic Cities and Similar 
Cities. Nationally, Malmé is involved with 
Klimat Kommunerna and_ collaborates with 
Sweden’s largest cities, Stockholm and Géteborg. 
Reepalu also served as president and vice presi- 
dent of Swedish Association of Local Authorities 
and Regions. 

Regionally, Malm6 engages with neighbouring 
municipalities and sectoral authorities in Skane, 
depending on specific policy goals (e.g. energy, 
transport, climate adaptation). Malmé participates 
in Energy Oresund — a collaboration of Swedish 
and Danish municipalities and energy companies 
to become ‘the first carbon-neutral region in 
Europe’. Collaboration with Lund and 
Copenhagen is high on the political agenda, 
including research/business links and improved 
public transportation, as well as a high-speed 
cycle way between Malmé and Lund. With 
Vellinge and Flasterbo (south of Malm6), new 
offshore wind-park and a light-rail link are being 
discussed. Still, interviewees indicate that few 
concrete steps have been taken, in part, because 
Malmé6 does not have autonomy outside its own 
jurisdiction. Climate adaptation presents a new 
avenue for cooperation with neighbouring local 
authorities; currently, Malm6 discusses storm- 
water management and flooding concerns with 
neighbouring municipalities. 


4. Discussion and conclusion 


This paper examined how local authorities, as 
learning organisations, address climate change. 
Due to the multiple complexities and uncertainties 
of climate change, when local authorities develop 
and implement (long-term) urban climate policies, 
they should be adaptive and flexible. Local autho- 
rities need to adopt an institutionalised ability to 
continuously learn to adapt their strategies, thus 
becoming learning organisations. To examine 
what it means for a local authority to become a 
learning organisation in urban climate governance, 
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we examined one of the ‘best practitioners’ until 
now: Malmé, Sweden. 

Malm6’s local authority appears to have 
adopted various characteristics of a learning orga- 
nisation, in its organisational structure and work- 
ing methods when addressing climate change. Its 
climate priorities are embedded in top steering 
documents and its vision to become an ‘environ- 
mentally, socially and economically sustainable 
city’. Climate change is the challenge; the solu- 
tion, a continued focus on sustainable develop- 
ment and learning. Malm6 could have followed a 
very different trajectory after its economic crisis of 
the 1980s/1990s. Instead, leadership, a shared, 
internalised and consistently disseminated sustain- 
ability vision, and an organisational structure 
centred on learning, drove climate policy ambi- 
tions and implementation forward. Although the 
former mayor was criticised in some areas, his 
environmental leadership offers a lasting legacy. 
Likewise, priorities on dialogue, communication 
and partnerships (internally and_ externally) 
enhance MalmG’s learning capacity, and encou- 
rage citizens and private actors to participate in 
co-developing and co-implementing a common 
climate vision. Malm6 takes advantage of vertical 
and horizontal collaborations to facilitate its cli- 
mate policies, such as national/EU support, enga- 
ging in city networks and with regional partners. 
Learning Organisation Theory and urban climate 
governance factors are evident in Malmé, albeit 
some factors having greater relevance than others. 
It is the interdependence of many factors (rather 
than one single factor) that is responsible for 
Malm6’s successful, and in many regards, ‘lead- 
ing’ climate policy. This resembles the ideas of 
interdependent disciplines within Learning 
Organisation Theory. 

But challenges remain for Malmd’s local 
authority. First, several individuals, notably 
Malm6é’s long-standing mayor, are accredited as 
drivers behind its success. Will Malm6 maintain 
its position as an innovative forerunner, now that 
Mayor Reepalu has stepped down? Theoretically, 
learning, dialogue and partnership should have 
institutionalised innovativeness and _ flexibility, 


supporting adaptive climate policies within 
Malm6’s political and organisational structure, 
making it less vulnerable to personnel/leadership 
change; but time will tell. Second, with the opening 
of a natural gas CHP plant in 2009, Malm saw its 
GHG emissions increase for the first time in a 
decade. Malm6’s ability to reduce emissions is 
largely dependent on the energy plant owner E- 
ON, challenging Malm6’s authority and agency to 
address climate change. With E-ON’s climate 
choices largely out of municipal control, achieving 
Malm6’s climate policy goals will require continu- 
ous dialogue and partnership with E-ON. Third, 
Malmé6 has relied on national and EU financial 
support to facilitate many of its climate actions. 
However, key subsidies (e.g. KLIMP) concluded 
in 2012 or 2013, while the European financial crisis 
may limit EU funding. Nevertheless, due to the 
decentralised nature of authority in Sweden, 
Malmé is largely responsible for climate-relevant 
sectors and policies, however, with fewer financial 
resources to do so. Malmé has to safeguard other 
funding sources or reduce its ambitions. Fourth, 
while a climate frontrunner, Malm6 is a divided 
city with enduring social challenges. Addressing 
social challenges remains a priority — though it 
competes with others. Malm6’s attempt to link 
social and climate challenges, via an environmental 
justice perspective, is key to the enduring success 
of its climate governance model which focuses on 
dialogue, participation and shared visions. 

Malm6, as a learning organisation, offers sev- 
eral lessons for other cities addressing urban cli- 
mate governance. First, deliberate and structured 
methods to facilitate ‘working across departmental 
silos’ enable continuous dialogue and learning 
within the local authority, especially to balance 
different priorities and design innovative strate- 
gies. Second, strategic local politicians, who 
adopt and actively propagate long-term visions 
and recognise opportunities, leverage the imple- 
mentation of urban climate policies. Third, using 
various (complementary) methods for dialogue 
and participation encourages stakeholder and citi- 
zen engagement. Stakeholders should be involved 
early to ensure ownership, in particular, when the 
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regulatory powers and resources of local authori- 
ties are limited. Continuous dialogue — within the 
organisation and with stakeholders — can institu- 
tionalise continuous learning and flexible working 
methods to adapt to coming challenges, including 
climate change. 


Notes 


1. 


Debates remain on how this is calculated (con- 
sumption or production). Cities are often more 
efficient than suburban/rural areas at similar afflu- 
ence levels (Dodman 2009). 

In this paper, we refer to urban climate governance 
and urban climate policies. Urban climate govern- 
ance refers to broader climate activities and stra- 
tegies in a city, including those of non- 
governmental actors. Urban climate policies refer 
to concrete policies of the local authority. 
Adaptive, in this context, refers to the ability to 
adjust to emerging situations, including climate 
change, technical and economic resources, 
human/social capital and governance schemes 
(Martens et al. 2009). 

Other acknowledgements include: first (of 800 
projects) in European Campaign for Take-off for 
Malmé’s ‘City of Tomorrow: 100% Local 
Renewable Energy’ (2000); Design Prize winner 
(2005); Liveable Communities Award winner 
(London, 2007); featured in State of the World 
Report (WWI, 2007); Worlds 13 most creative 
cities (Fast Company, 2009); BEX Award for Best 
Master Plan (World Green Building Council, 
2009); Sweden’s Most Sustainable City 2010 
(Swedish Environmental Magazine, Miljoaktuellt) 
and national recognition for cycling and sustain- 
able procurement, 2012. 

The lead author previously worked for Malm6’s 
Local Authority, providing in-depth understanding 
of its climate and sustainability policies, including 
organisational elements. 

In Scandinavia, public participation and informa- 
tion access were equally important for NPM 
(Wollmann 2004; Lidstrém 2011). 

Not all European countries subscribe to decentra- 
lisation; the United Kingdom remains primarily 
centralised with nominal localism. 

In this ranking, Sweden ranked highest in 2008 
and 2009 and second highest in 2010, 2011 and 
2013. 

‘Expert visitors’ include urban planners, politi- 
cians, academics, city networks and _ business 
partners. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Includes: Green-Clime-Adapt, sponsored by EU 
LIFE+ and Green and Blue Space Adaptation for 
Urban Areas, sponsored by EU Interreg IVA. 
SYSAV is a publicly owned company, jointly 
owned by several municipalities in Skane (http:// 
www.sysav.se/). 

The national government is currently debating 
whether local governments have legal footing to 
set standards higher than those of the national 
government. 

Mayor Reepalu’s leadership has been questioned 
in other areas, notably regarding property vandal- 
ism against a Malm6é minority group (Stevens 
2010). While statements were clarified, this tainted 
his reputation, weakening his credibility. Reepalu 
stood down in 2013. 

This conversation was held amongst Malm6 poli- 
ticians and conference delegates attending COP15 
in Copenhagen, December 2009. The lead author 
attended this meeting. 

The campaign targeted those driving 5 km or less, 
referred to as ‘ridiculous driving’. 

The campaign was replicated in Helsingborg, 
Kristianstad and Umea (Malm6 2010). 

This does not include the Copenhagen—Malm6 
Port (CMP). As a binational port, Malm6é does 
not have regulatory authority over CMP, which 
adheres to national and EU legislation regarding 
port emissions (e.g. sulfur). Still, industries in 
Northern Harbour are part of an EU-sponsored 
project on E-harbours to encourage electricity use 
in industrial vehicles and facilitate energy 
exchange via industrial symbiosis. 

Specified in MalmG6’s Policy for Sustainable 
Development and Food (2010). 

Ecocity Augustenborg had other spin-off effects. 
Interviewees highlight an increased level of trust 
in (local) public decision-making. Participation in 
local elections also increased from 54% in 1998 to 
79% in 2002 and Augustenborg has Malm6’s 
highest recycling rate, at 50% (World Habitat 
Award 2010). 

Head of Sustainable Communities at Malmé 
Environment Department; 8 March 2012. 

Malmé Environment Department representative; 
30 September 2013. 

EU-financed support schemes include, but not 
limited to: CIVITAS (Sustainable Mobility for 
people in urban areas), LIFE+ (Plug-in-city 
Malmé and Climate Living in Cities Concept), 
Interreg IVA programme (Oresundsklassrummet) 
and IEE (Partnership Energy Planning as a tool 
for realising European Sustainable Energy 
Communities). 
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